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UNIVERSITIES AND THEIR 
FREEDOM 

*. . . it is not a partnership in things subservient only to the 
gross animal existence of a temporary and perishable nature. 
It is a partnership in all science ; a partnership in all art ; a 
partnership in every virtue, and in all perfection. As the ends 
of such a partnership cannot be obtained in many generations, 
it becomes a partnership not only between those who are 
living, but between those who are living, those who are dead, 
and those who are to be born.’— Burkr. 

‘ It is more than ever incumbent on thoughtful men, whose 
sphere lies in the Universities, to review their own views, to 
realise the connexion of those bodies with the nation, and to 
draw from careful and continued study of the national problem 
more enlarged conceptions of the duties, the powers, the 
glorious opportunities opening to us,’— Mark Pattison. 

I 

The Universities of this country have entered upon 
a period which is likely to be critical. The omens 
speak with two voices. Upon the one hand, the 
Universities have strengthened their hold upon the 
nation by the part they took in the war. Their 
response to the country’s call swept away the 
suspicion that the academic life fosters detachment 
from the plain duties of the citizen. Learning and 
research, by emerging from seclusion, and rendering 
conspicuous service in the hour of need, won a 
new respect for knowledge and intellect from both 
statesman and man in the street. It became clear 
to a public never apt to lose its head about education 
that Universities were worth having. And when 
5 



6 UNIVERSITIES 

the war was over, instead of that slow and halting 
recovery which many had apprehended with fore- 
boding, the nation’s youth flooded them with life. 
Every University was crowded. Women pressed 
forward to claim a larger share in university 
education : and with a wise liberality the Govern- 
ment made it possible for ex-service men to 
resume or begin the studies which the war had 
interrupted or prevented. Within a few months 
of the Armistice, the Universities had more than 
regained their pre-war numbers. 

Upon the other hand, the exhilaration of recovery 
has been chastened by embarrassment and anxiety. 
The depreciation of money, and the economic 
stringency resulting from the war, have paralysed 
the power of Universities to grasp an unexampled 
opportunity. It may be doubted if any of them 
can pay their way. Some of them are sinking 
deeply into debt. Their income from endowments 
and fees, even though some fresh endowments may 
have been secured, and though fees now yield a 
larger return, no longer contributes its pre-war 
proportion to the cost of upkeep. Grants, whether 
from the State or from local authorities, have been 
increased ; but the increase lags behind necessities. 
The remuneration of professors and lecturers, 
never other than modest, has in many instances 
become almost scandalously inadequate. Great 
additions to expenditure have been accepted in the 
effort to provide university teachers with a toler- 
able livelihood ; but it is still doubtful whether a 
university lecturer is as well off as a teacher in an 
elementary or secondary school, while his pension 
prospects are certainly much inferior. The main- 
tenance costs of Universities, as distinct from the 
costs of staffing, are three and four times as heavy 
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as they were before the war; and they are stilJ 
mounting. Lastly, every University is short of 
buildings. During the war building was at a 
standstill; and now numbers have outstripped 
accommodation. Laboratories, lecture-rooms, and 
halls of residence are everywhere urgently required ; 
but though work is afoot here and there, the 
present cost of building, not to mention other 
difficulties, is in general prohibitive. The hour 
calls for a bold advance, for carrying into effect 
a new and more generous conception of university 
education. Yet little can be done except cobble 
and patch. 

It is natural, therefore, that the Universities 
should be searching for a way out of these em- 
barrassments. It is sometimes said that the cure 
for their financial distress is to require university 
students to pay either the full cost of their in- 
struction, or a much larger proportion of it. But 
already fees have been raised; and further in- 
crease must tend to impair the national character 
of our Universities by excluding the poor student. 
Nor in face of the outcry about soaring rates is it 
reasonable to look for largely increased support 
from local grant.s. There are, indeed, only two 
possible sources of relief: the private donor and 
the State. The private donor is being solicitously 
wooed. His response in many instances has been 
noble, and it is clear that the public rogard.s 
fhe Universities with new favour, and is willing 
to do what it can to help them. But the private 
donor has some excuse for doing nothing, or for 
doing less than was hoped, when he reminds us of 
the pressure of taxation, and the troubled outlook 
in trade and industry. 

The State remains. We are inun'd to a lavish 
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expenditure by the State upon purposes not all of 
which command universal approbation. It occurs 
to many minds to ask why, since both the plight 
of the Universities and their value to the nation 
are beyond question, the State should not come to 
their rescue. Why should not the State shoulder 
the burden of maintaining them ? Would it not 
be sound policy to relieve the Universities from 
their painful absorption in the struggle of ways 
and means, and enable them to concentrate their 
energy upon their proper function? In recent 
years we have grown accustomed to a vast extension 
of state activity. A powerful school of political 
thought is urging us to go further still. If a case 
can be made out for the state control of industrial 
undertakings and locomotion, why not for Univer- 
sities? Such an extension of state intervention 
would not be novel : for already there are many 
Universities in the British Dominions, in the United 
States, and in' other countries which are financed 
and, in varying measure, controlled by the State. 
Even in the instance of the English Universities 
the State already finds a large and increasing 
proportion of their means. Why should it not 
make a clean job of it, and find whatever is 
necessary to their efficiency? 

There is support for these views within the Uni- 
versities and outside them. Those particularly 
whom the shoe pinches are not always disposed 
to be critical about the source and conditions of 
relief. Upon the other hand, the Minister of Edu- 
cation and the Chancellor of the Exchequer can 
count upon endorsement of their declared conviction 
that the autonomy of our Universities must be 
preserved. But what, it may be asked, does the 
autonomy of Universities mean, and what is it 
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worth ? Has it not been compromised already by 
their increasing financial dependence upon the 
State ? Must state control follow in the wake of 
the state’s acceptance of financial responsibility? 
And, after all, is state control incompatible with 
university well-being, and, if so, why ? 

These are fair questions. They cannot be an- 
swered offhand. They press themselves upon us at 
this time. Whether the advocates of state responsi- 
bility and state control are right or wrong, they 
will not carry conviction in the one case, nor be 
refuted in the other, nor again will a solution of 
the problem of the relations of Universities to the 
State be achieved, unless the question of policy 
and principle is faced and explored. It is not a 
new question. It was as familiar to the Univer- 
sities of the past as to the Universities of to-day. 
The relations of Universities to external authority 
have ever constituted a pregnant circumstance in 
the long record of university experience. That 
experience has much to say in answer to the 
inquiry whether Universities can safely part with 
independence. Precedents of yesterday, and ex- 
pediencies of the passing hour, cannot set aside 
the verdict and counsel of ages. Yet by some 
strange fortune, this aspect of university history 
and the lessons which it enforces have been little 
regarded. It will repay us to give them our 
attention at a time when the situation before us is 
difficult and anxious, and the policy of the future 
far from certain. 


II 

Perhaps the only thing which can be affirmed of 
Universities without question or qualification is 
that they are concerned with knowledge. They 
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arose and they exist in order to satisfy two 
demands as old as civilisation itself: the demand 
for training in arts indispensable to every society 
which has risen above barbarism, and the desire 
to know for the sake of knowing, which has been 
felt by a minority in every generation. It is true 
that these demands can be met in more than one 
way. Antiquity met them without inventing the 
distinctive institution known as a University, 
Universities are a bequest from the middle ages. 
They cannot date their origins earlier than the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Even so, the 
youngest of them belongs to a family which has 
seven centuries of history behind it. 

It is the fashion to discourse of educational ideals. 
An ideal for a University is easily framed, but it is 
less easy to find it in the Universities of history. 
Idealism, to be sure, has not been lacking ; at times 
it has burned in them with a great light. But 
the ideal motive has constantly been obscured or 
quenched. All Universities, for example, have been 
concerned with knowledge ; but they have differed 
from the first among themselves as to the kind of 
knowledge to be cultivated. The secular rivalry 
between the knowledge which is sought because 
it makes for success in life, and the knowledge 
which is sought because it is its own reward, 
enriched the medieval period with Universities 
which, like Bologna and Padua, were pre-eminent 
as schools of professional training in law and 
medicine, and also with Universities among which 
Paris and Oxford were supreme as centres of 
speculative thought. A like dualism of aim char- 
acterises Universities to-day, and often shows itself 
in the effort of one and the same University. 
The complete university ideal, if it exists, is the 
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product of tradition borrowed from many sources, 
and of the predilections of the present. Even 
Paris, in her meridian splendour, fell far short of 
the modern conception of a perfect University. If 
we choose to say that the ideal University seeks 
to disseminate knowledge and augment its sum, 
to make possible the studious life, and to form 
and strengthen the characters of its students, we 
must admit that history affords no instance of the 
realisation of this ideal for any length of time. 
And for this failure there ai*e many causes, of 
which two stand in the forefront. 

In the first place, we must reckon with the 
frailties of Universities themselves. The disin- 
terested quest and propagation of truth is one of 
the most exacting ideals, as it is one of the purest, 
that man can conceive. Universities are human ; 
and no human institution is exempt from the ebb 
and flow of moral energy. Moreover, Universities 
appear in history as liable to characteristic weak- 
nesses and disorders. From the beginning until 
now they have been tempted by the lures of utility 
and expediency to curtail unduly tin? breadth and 
height of the intellectual aim. The laments of 
Dante that men could not be persuaded to study 
anything but the Decretals, and of Roger Bacon 
that the jurisprudence of the Italians had killed 
the study of wi.sdom, are only early instances of 
the protests which in every age have been wrung 
from the devotees of liberal culture by the betrayal 
of their cause by Universities. Again, Universities 
were slow to learn that they had any responsibility 
towards their students beyond that of offering 
instruction, and even now the measure of this 
responsibility is variously interpreted. Moreovei’, 
Universities have suffered fi*om most of the evils 
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which ossified organisation brings in its train. ‘ If 
there be a type of stability in this world,’ said 
Huxley, ‘ one would be inclined to look for it in 
the old Universities of England'^: but antipathy 
to progress is not the monopoly of a bygone 
Oxford and Cambridge. Few indeed are the Uni- 
versities, medieval or modern, which have never 
surrendered to tradition and routine, entrenched 
behind endowments, vested interests, and mental 
complacency. Some of the greatest advances in 
enlightenment since the close of the middle ages 
have originated elsewhere, have encountered their 
hostility, and have only found expression in their 
curricula after long resistance. ‘A philosophy, a 
mode of thought, a habit of mind, may live on in 
the lecture-rooms pf professors for a century after 
it has been abandoned by the thinkers, the men of 
letters, and the men of the world.’ ^ This inbred 
conservatism, from which no form of educational 
enterprise is immune, has at times degenerated 
under an unwise policy of State, and the fostering 
care of academic oligarchies, into almost unrelieved 
stagnation of mind. With few exceptions, the 
Universities of Europe in the eighteenth century 
presented a spectacle of corpse-like torpor barely 
to be distinguished from death itself, and perhaps 
as harmful to mankind. 

The second reason why Universities have never 
been able to pursue for any length of time a 
supreme and comprehensive ideal without devia- 
tion and lapse is because external authority has 
denied them the opportunity. And this leads to 
the inquiry how it was that external authority 
came to be concerned with them. 

^ Science and Cnltnre, 27. 

2 Rashdall, Universities of Europe in the Middle Ayes, i. 265, 
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III 

Universities originated in the intellectual renais- 
sance of the twelfth century. The first Universities 
were not consciously founded. They grew out of 
the congregations which gathered round teachers 
of celebrity. Abelard may not be the founder of 
Paris, nor Irnerius of Bologna; Oxford may be 
unable to connect certainly her origins with any 
name of the first renown; but beyond question, 
the great teachers of the twelfth century were 
the ‘intellectual progenitors ’ of all the Universities 
that came after. It was they who <;alled into 
being, and sustained, the living purpose which 
little by little armed itself with organisatioii, and 
even more slowly acquired rights and property. 
Their unpretending origins, however, must not hide 
from us the fact that these primitive associations 
of teachers and students had become a force in 
Christendom long before their own internal organ- 
isation was perfected, or their legal standing 
assured. The first Universities were not projects 
of the closet, imposed by authority upon an un- 
responsive generation. They were the spontan- 
eous outcome of a movement of mind. Possessing 
neither charters, nor statutes, nor buildings, nor 
endowments, nor property of any kind, owing little 
or nothing to external patronage or regulation, 
these youthful societies went forward in the 
strength of a burning desire for knowledge, and 
by reason of the fame of their teachers they won 
for themselves the essentials of authority and 
power in human affairs. We, who trust organisa- 
tion more than enthusiasm, material resources 
more than creative ardour, and achieve a dull 
efficiency without sense of failure, do well to learn 
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from their example that the energy which conquers 
is born of inward vision. ‘To be consequent and 
powerful, men must be bottomed on some vital idea 
or sentiment, which lends strength and certainty 
to their action.’ ^ 

This was why the early Universities captured the 
medieval mind. They had many faults. Their 
disorderliness was appalling. They could not have 
satisfied the simplest canon of modern adminis- 
trative decorum. Their faith in logic as the key 
to truth was an illusion slow to die. But they 
had a mission, and they believed in it. They were 
trustees of mind, workshops of knowledge, arsenals 
of opinion: and in the long run opinion rules 
mankind. Because of this, they were public char- 
acters. Monastic detachment from the world was 
not for them. Their primary work was to dis- 
seminate knowledge and augment its sum. That 
work can never be done in peace. It stands in 
jeopardy every hour of molestation and com- 
promise. For knowledge, or what contemporary 
opinion esteems as knowledge, is power. It is 
idle to imagine that a society will be suffered to 
devote itself to the sifting and handling of ideas 
which inspire the belief and action of mankind, 
or to develop an intellectual discipline which fits 
men to be leaders of their fellows, and also be left 
in peace. The world and its rulers are too deeply 
interested in the enterprise and its outcome; 
in welcoming, resisting, using, and manipulating 
knowledge and training for purposes of their 
own. They have never failed, therefore, to pay 
to Universities the compliment of their attention. 
They have perceived in them now a useful ally 
or tool, and now a dangerous and subtle antagon- 

^ Matthew Arnold, Friendships s Garland^ 81. 
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ist. They have accordingly boxed the compass 
from patronage to bullying. To make capital out 
of them has been a favourite notion of rulers and 
statesmen, churches and parties, schemers and 
reformers in every age. Notwithstanding all the 
eulogies of freedom and toleration, the view that 
opinion and truth cannot be made to order, or 
at least modified and controlled, has never won 
complete acceptance. Whoever wishes to influence 
the course of events will pay heed to the Univer- 
sities, for in their keeping is to-morrow’s destiny. 
It was so in the beginning ; it is so to-day ; nor can 
it ever be otherwise. Universities, in short, found 
themselves born into a complex and watchful 
world, which has perpetually sought to press 
them into its service, caring little for the conse- 
quences to Universities and their aims. The 
character of Universities, as it appears in history 
and as it exists to-day, is the product partly of 
their measure of fidelity to tlieii* own ideals, but 
no less of their dealings with the world, and the 
world’s dealings with them. 

IV 

Before the Reformation, the external relations of 
Universities were for the most part with ecclesias- 
tical authorities: after that event, for the most 
part with secular government. Throughout the 
lifteenth century the points of contact between 
secular rulers and Universities were multiplying. 

Universities grew up under the shadow of the 
Church. Except perhaps in Italy, where a secular 
tradition in education persisted, none could teach 
without the sanction of the Church, and none could 
study in a University without taking rank as clerks. 
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and thus passing, if only in a vague degree, under 
ecclesiastical authority. It was under the eye of 
the bishop of the diocese, or his representative, that 
the university organisation gradually took shape. 
No centre of learning in those days questioned that, 
alike in its teaching and in its government, it was 
subject in the last resort to ecclesiastical authority. 
What the Universities did question, and at times 
stubbornly contest, was the extent of that authority, 
and the mode of its exercise. 

While the unity of Western Christendom remained 
unbroken the Papacy reigned over all Universities. 
It was the Pope who granted the bull of author- 
isation. He was also patron, arbiter, and censor. 
Eagerness to promote learning, which distinguished 
several of the Pdpes, was mingled with anxiety to 
enlist the Universities in the papal cause, and to 
direct their energy into safe channels. Authority 
can never be unconcerned when its subjects become 
smitten with a passion for study and debate ; for 
this may be the prelude to independence of judg- 
ment and action. Heresy, after all, is opinion : and 
who could be sure that speculative societies would 
always confine their output to the approved variety ? 
The instance of Abelard revealed the dangerous 
power which a teacher of genius might acquire. 
These anxieties were not groundless. If Salamanca, 
Toulouse, Cologne, and Louvain became eminent 
for militant orthodoxy, there were other Uni- 
versities which became hosts to the fatal practice 
of independent thinking, and developed an anti- 
papal spirit. Paris itself, once ‘the first school of 
the Church,’ did not always prove docile, Prague 
became a centre of revolt. William of Occam, an 
Oxonian and a Franciscan, challenged the papal su- 
premacy ; Wiclif taught at Oxford ; Huss was rector 
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of Prague: Reuchlin, Melanchthon, and Luther 
were university professors. The English Reforma- 
tion, it is claimed, was born in Cambridge. Long 
before the dominion of Rome was broken, ecclesias- 
tical authority had learned to look with doubtful 
eyes upon university activities. 

The first Universities arose without authorisa- 
tion: but when it was desired to add to their 
number, to provide new stuclia of oecumenical 
status, the medieval mind invoked the agency of 
the two great counterparts of sovereignty: the 
Emperor and the Pope. The part played by the 
Emperors, already a waning force, was small. 
Prior to 1500 there are barely half-a-dozen instances 
of a University being established by imperial bull. 
The Papacy, on the other hand, sanctioned some six 
new Universities in the thirteenth century, twenty 
in the fourteenth, and thirty-four in the fifteenth. 
The multiplication of Universities towards the 
close of the medieval period was in part due to 
the increased demand for professional training. 

The first papal creation, that of Toulouse in 1233, 
afforded proof of the readiness of external author- 
ity to fasten upon Universities as instruments of 
policy. Toulouse was founded by Honorius III. as 
a fortress of aggressive orthodoxy in the midst of 
Albigensian heresy. The new University did not 
fulfil all his hopes ; but the precedent was to find 
a host of imitators. The motives which have led 
to the foundation of Universities and Colleges have 
indeed been various. Pure love of learning lias 
accounted for some; a sense of the value of utili- 
tarian studies for more ; but a motive at least as 
strong and as common has been doctrinal ardour. 
Even the movements which in the nineteenth 
century equipped England with new university 
B 
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centres were tinged here and there with sectarian 
or anti-sectarian bias. 

Very early in the history of Universities the 
Papacy secured for ecclesiastical authority a con- 
trolling voice in respect of admissions to the 
doctorate. A bull of 1219 asserted in this way 
the prerogative of the Archdeacon of Bologna, 
whose relation to the University of Bologna 
corresponded with that of the Chancellor of 
Notre Dame to the University of Paris. These 
precedents became the standard. In 1292 another 
bull further defined the relation of Universities 
to the Papacy by giving duly authorised doctors 
thejus uhique docendi, ‘Henceforth the Univers- 
ities passed from merely local into oecumenical 
organisations.’ The Popes also claimed the right 
to dispense with all or any of the preliminaries 
imposed by university authorities upon candidates 
for the doctorate,^ 

Papal supervision of studies concerned itself 
chiefly with Law and Theology. In the twelfth 
century the study of Roman Law was revived in 
Italy, most notably at Bologna. The Papacy took 
alarm, for the trend of the new jurisprudence was 
to exalt the prerogative of its imperial rival. An 
antidote was found in the timely appearance about 
1150 of Gratian’s Decretum, Canon Law was set 
up as a rival to Civil Law ; papal influence secured 
the exclusion of Civil Law from Paris, and the 
inclusion of a Faculty of Canon Law in every 
University. External authority thus achieved its 
first success in manipulating university studies to 
its own advantage. 

Theology suggested another danger, for Theology 
meant speculation, and speculation might mean 
' Rashdall, i. 223-225, 396 ; ii. 29. 
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heresy. Here a different policy was pursued. In 
the first place, the Papacy was chary of granting 
Faculties of Theology. So long as Paris was the 
bulwark of the Holy See, the Popes upheld that 
University in its theological supremacy. Until the 
middle of the fourteenth century, fully accredited 
Faculties of Theology were permitted only in Paris, 
Oxford and Cambridge.^ The great Schism of 1378, 
and the rupture between Paris and the Popes, 
caused a reversal of policy. Henceforth, not 
merely were new Universities created with a 
generous hand, in order to counterbalance Parisian 
ascendancy, but they were endowed with theo- 
logical Faculties. Indeed, a great change had 
come over the situation; and this change was in 
part the outcome of the second papal expedient. 
The foundation of the Mendicant Orders early in 
the thirteenth century led to momentous con- 
sequences in the teaching of Theology. Both 
Orders with signal prescience sought out the 
Universities, and to teach Theology was their 
object. The history of the conflict, on points of 
privilege, between the Mendicant Orders and the 
Universities of Paris and Oxford affords the first 
grand example of the dangers to which Universities 
are exposed when parties in Church or State seek 
to capture and exploit them for ends of their own. 
Mendicants were no more willing than Lutherans, 
Puritans, Jesuits, or Tractarians to prefer uni- 
versity interests to the cause for which they were 
contending.^ In the struggle at Paris, the Papacy 
deserted the University of secular masters in 
order to side with the friars, who, particularly 
the Dominicans, were the champions of orthodoxy. 

^ Rashdall, ii. 163. 

* Little, Grey Frian in Oxford, 85. 
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At times the right of the University to be master 
in its own house was at stake; and the final com- 
promise, delayed for nearly a century, was only 
reached after humiliating episodes, and repeated 
proofs that the University was subject to the Holy 
See. It was in these controversies that the entente 
between Paris and the Papacy was weakened, and 
the seeds of Gallicanism sown. There was a further 
consequence. The magnificent achievement of the 
friar doctors at Paris in stemming the wave of 
rationalism which followed upon the introduction 
of the new Aristotle from the East, in reconciling 
the whole range of knowledge, old and new, with 
the Catholic faith, and in thus enabling scholastic 
philosophy ‘to advance under the banners of 
the Church,’^ secured to their Orders a practical 
monopoly of theological teaching in many Uni- 
versities, particularly in the south of Europe. The 
Popes knew their friends, and, not without cause, 
they distrusted Faculties of Theology manned by 
seculars.^ 


V 

Nevertheless, compared with their condition in a 
later period, medieval Universities enjoyed at first 
a large freedom. Their constitutions testified to the 
original truth that a University is an association of 
teachers and students. A difPusion of responsibility 
stimulated corporate vitality. Democratic institu- 
tions, however, require qualities in which these 
academic communities were painfully lacking. At 
the close of the middle ages, constitutional govern- 
ment everywhere suffered an eclipse ; and in the 
Universities a reconstruction was effected which 

' Jebb, Work of the Universities for the Nation, 22. 

• Rasbtlall, ii. 104, 221-222, 230. 
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placed control in fewer hands, until at length 
oligarchy sat enthroned in the curatorial board, or 
the close cabinet of college heads. There was a gain 
in decorum, and for a time perhaps in efficiency; 
but the price paid was the loss for many genera- 
tions of the old character of a University as a free 
and self-governing community. With all its faults, 
the medieval University, seen in its grand examples, 
remains in some respects, though not in all, the 
highest expression of the university idea. 

The early Universities wrought out their organ- 
isation for the most part in conflicts with external 
authority. Their constitutional development is 
interwoven with the history of their relations with 
chancellor and bishop, municipality and secular 
ruler, and the Papacy. In local disputes, it often 
happened that a rising University could count upon 
the protection of sovereign or Poj)0, although the ac- 
ceptance of such protection often meant a sacriflee 
of autonomy.^ The University of Bologna, for 
example, in its early disputes with the civic authori- 
ties found a friend in the Papacy.- Papal support 
enabled the University of Paris to defeat early 
in the thirteenth century the pretensions of the 
chancellor of the cathedral ; and royal intervention 
facilitated the subjection of the burgesses of Oxford 
to the University. Both Papacy and Crown, how- 
ever, could change their attitude; and both were 
armed with formidable prerogatives. Two circum- 
stances mitigated this situation. Obedience to 
authority was ingrained in the medieval mind. 
Doubtless it was risky, as a long list of cases from 
John the Scot to Martin Luther proved, for 
speculation and doctrine to quit the beaten path. 

^ Raslidall, i. 308. 

2 Ihid,, i. 172. 
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In normal times, however, probably the great 
majority of teachers were hardly conscious of 
restraint. Papal censorship and supervision were 
part of the accepted system, and their exercise, 
though emphatic and arbitrary upon occasion, left 
to the Universities a wide field of unfettered 
activity. The sixteenth century protested much 
about freedom, but in Universities the thing itself 
receded rather than advanced. * It may be doubted 
whether there was as mucli real freedom of thought 
in the Protestant Oxford of Elizabeth as in the 
Catholic Oxford of the first three Edwards.’^ 
‘Melanchthon is said to have looked back with a 
sigh to the days before the Reformation as to a time 
when there was freedom of thought.’ ^ It was only 
now and then, when heresy, incipient or flagrant, 
had awakened the instinct of repression, as at 
Oxford in the time of Wiclif, or at Prague in the 
time of Huss, that the Papacy turned from its 
political preoccupations to strike at independent 
thinking. Then, indeed, a catastrophe might occur, 
and the University might receive a blow, or a long 
suffocating pressure, from which there would be no 
recovery for generations. 

The second ameliorating fact was that the range 
of secular authority was narrower than it has since 
become. The ‘State’ might interfere, as Henry V. 
interfered with Oxford, in order to put down 
university disorder; it might co-operate with the 
spiritual authority to stamp out heresy ; and per- 
haps, at the close of the medieval period, the 
growing wealth of Universities tempted rulers to 
keep a more watchful eye upon their proceedings.^ 

^ Brodrick, History of the, University of Oxford, 96. 

“ Lea, Camh. Mod, Hist.^ i. 679-680, 

3 Rashdall, ii. 463. 
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In Italy the assumption by secular powers of 
respohsibility for university expenditure tended 
to bring the Universities under their control* But 
though secular rulers often busied themselves to 
find endowments, they did not as yet pose as 
dictators of instruction. They did not as yet treat 
Universities as political pawns. In the fifteenth 
century this idea gained ground, and one of the 
first Universities to feel the weight of the royal 
hand was Paris, which lost its independence under 
Louis XL and Louis XIL- Before this date there 
was little of that meddlesome interference, in the 
supposed interests of state policy and religious 
truth, which marked the behaviour of so many 
governments towards Universities in the next age ; 
nor again of that more intelligent and plausible 
blending of subsidy and pressure which was to 
become fashionable in times still later. 


VI 

The last pre-Reformation University was erected 
by papal bull at Frankfort on the Oder in 15(X). 
Twenty-one years later the first of the Universities 
established in antagonism to the Holy See arose 
at Marburg. The old order of Christendom was 
foundering in a surge and tumult of change. 
Schism broke up spiritual unity under the Pope; 
national sovereignties ended the fiction of political 
unity under the Emperor. Secular power every- 
where made strides. The multiplication of Univer- 
sities, which had marked the fifteenth century, and 
the gradual disuse of spoken Latin, which was to 
mark the next, tended to their nationalisation. The 

^ Rashdall, ii. 50-62. 

^ Ibid., i. 423-426. 
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old idea of a family of cosmopolitan Universities, 
acknowledging the paternal supremacy of the’Pope, 
devoted to one culture, and imparting it through 
universal Latin, vanished for ever. Yet by a par- 
adox of fate, it often happened that in passing 
under the dominion of national governments 
Universities came to be divorced fromtiational life. 
All were to learn that the State was their master. 
In northern Europe especially they now fell upon 
evil days. Assailed by criticism from without, torn 
within by the strife of creeds and the feuds of 
humanist and schoolman, blasted in the hour of 
promise by the new tyrannies of politics, their fate 
was hard. Every faction which worsted its rivals in 
the encounters of religion and politics exploited the 
Universities for its own ends, until the idea of their 
independence and rightful function seemed to have 
sunk and perished. Ages were to pass before they 
recovered from their maltreatment, and displayed 
a vigour and freedom comparable with medieval 
standards. 

Universities, it is true, cannot hope to pass 
through epochs of revolution unscathed. It is 
true also that government in those days had to 
fight for its life; that it was driven by necessity, 
and could only reflect the ideas of the time. 
Unless progress is a myth, and the morass of 
Bolshevism the terminus of civilisation, the coarse 
tyrannies of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies are a past without a morrow. Nevertheless, 
it is well to note what happens to Universities when 
they become inatrumenia dominationis ; when, no 
matter upon what plea, they are perverted from 
their proper work and character, and robbed of 
independence. The old processes of intorvontion 
are out of fashion ; the ‘ furniture of ancient 
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tyranny,’ as Burke said, may be ‘ worn to rags ’ ; 
but dnless we are prepared to maintain that 
all motive for intervention has become extinct, 
that Government, speaking doubtless in milder 
accents and employing methods less crude, will 
never again interest itself in Universities to the 
extent of seeking to modify their policy, or 
to enlist their energy in its own service, and 
therefore to regulate them at its will, we shall 
not ignore this chapter in university experience. 

The passion for bullying Universities raged for 
two centuries. In England the worst was over 
by the Revolution of 1688 ; but between the day 
in 1518, when Wolsey demanded the surrender of 
Oxford privileges, and the day in 1684, when 
Sunderland directed the Dean of Christ Church 
‘to have Locke removed from being a Student,’ 
neither Oxford nor Cambridge was left in peace 
for a single decade, and both Universities were 
harassed by a succession of visitations, injunc- 
tions, and aggressions. The blackest periods were 
naturally those of the reformation settlement 
from Henry VIII. to Elizabeth, and the civil 
wars of the next century. Throughout, the main 
object of intervention was to make the Universities 
serve the policy of the day, in Church and State, 
to the maximum extent. Coercion, however, went 
further, and laid its hand upon university studies 
and university government. Interference so rest- 
less, insatiable, and prolonged brought about a 
radical transformation of both Universities. The 
ministers of Henry VIII. violently assaulted the 
old scholasticism, forced humanism into the cur- 
riculum, and extended to the new studies ‘the 
doubtful advantage of official favour.’ ^ The breach 
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with Rome involved the deletion of Canon Law 
from the list of university studies. Foreigners 
were imported to inoculate our Universities with 
the approved brand of theological doctrine. The 
baleful precedents which the Papacy had set at 
the Universities of Caen and Ingoldstadt, in ex- 
acting oaths of fidelity to the Holy See, were now 
outdone by the enforcement of a mass of constantly 
changing tests and subscriptions. ‘Conformity’ 
meant different things at different times ; but it 
never failed to mean persecution to Oxford and 
Cambridge. Purgings, ejections, manipulation of 
appointments, and distribution to order of degrees 
and fellowships to Court nominees, became re- 
curring incidents in university life. Heads of 
Colleges were forced into office, and forced out of 
it. The presses of Oxford and Cambridge were 
discreetly muzzled. The Universities were required 
to endorse Crown policy in matters ranging from 
the divorce of Catherine to the doctrine of passive 
obedience.^ In the seventeenth century the in- 
tervention of the Crown was emulated by the 
House of Commons and the clergy in Convocation. 
Both Universities felt the heavy hand of triumphant 
Puritanism. The first Parliament of the Common- 
wealth even discussed the propriety of abolishing 
Universities altogether. Lastly, the constitutions 
of both Universities were recast under the influence 
of Whitgift, Cecil, Leicester, and Laud, upon the 
lines of a rigid oligarchy. 

The Universities of Germany and France were 
not more fortunate. In both regions they suffered 
cruelly from the wars and controversies of religion 
and politics. In the German Protestant territories, 
the rupture with Rome left the Universities at the 
^ Mullinger, University of Cambridye, ii. 567. 
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mercy of the civil power, which exploited them at 
its pleasure. Garrisoned with theological partisans, 
they became ‘gloomy fortresses of sectarianism.’ 
New Universities wore created less in the interests 
of learning than of theological propaganda. The 
right of appointing professors, and of dictating the 
curriculum, was arrogated by territorial rulers.^ 
University activity was narrowed to the mainten- 
ance of a creed, to sterile polemics, and to the formal 
training of clerics and civil servants.-^ A gross 
neglect of student welfare marked this epoch of 
degradation.® In Catholic territories, Universities 
for the most part passed under the influence of 
the Jesuits. The Jesuits repeated the Mendicant 
manoeuvre of a former age, with a discipline 
more perfect and a success more comprehensive. 
Over a large part of Europe their influence in the 
education of youth was long paramount. 

In France, the University of Paris sank to a 
shadow of its former greatness. Its decline was 
not due to any one cause. Its golden age had 
gone beyond recall : a renewal of the old prestige 
demanded qualities and conditions no longer forth- 
coming. The independence of the University was 
gone. An obstinate conservatism fettered it to the 
middle ages. It proscribed the new learning: it 
clung to its medieval statutes. By the beginning 
of the seventeenth century its forty colleges were 
deserted. It was only saved from collapse by the 
action of the Crown. The French Universities 
never recovered their ancient distinction. From 
1550 onwards the higher education of France 
passed more and more into the hands of the 

* Paulsen, Oeman Uniaersilm and University Study, 72, 73. 

2 Ibid., 36, 72. 

* Ibid., 42. 
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Jesuits. Controversies with Jesuits, and contro- 
versies over Jansenism, distracted the University 
of Paris in the seventeenth century ; and not many 
years after the expulsion of the Jesuits in the 
eighteenth the Universities and Colleges of France 
were swept away by a decree of the Convention 
in 1793. The conquest of Belgium by the French 
was followed in 1797 by the suspension of the 
University of Louvain, which in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries had been one of the first 
Universities in Europe. 


VIl 

By the eighteenth century, notwithstanding signs 
of hope and life here and there, notably in Italy and 
the Netherlands, where much intellectual vigour 
had been shown in the preceding age, the pros- 
tration of Universities was complete. The picture 
of Oxford and Cambridge at this time has often 
been drawn. Everyone recalls what Gibbon said 
of Oxford: and Gibbon’s acid strictures do not 
stand alone. The causes of this academic paralysis 
are perhaps less well understood. They are some- 
times traced to the character of the age. But the 
eighteenth century, if deficient in idealism, was yet 
an age of progressive enlightenment. It recorded 
a great advance in letters, philosophy, science, and 
invention. It gave birth to ideas in the realm of 
politics, economics, and social order which were 
to inspire the action of generations, and are still 
potent. Had the character of the Universities been 
determined by the character of the age, they must, 
therefore, have reflected and shared this intellectual 
activity, But the contrary was the fact: for the 
rise of Methodism at Oxford, and the achievements 
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of Newton and Bentley at Cambridge, only served 
to illumine this ‘ dark age of academical history.’ ^ 
The cause of decadence must, therefore, be sought 
elsewhere. We shall find it if we remember that 
the English Universities of the eighteenth century 
were what the State had made them. 

The State, by its policy of exploitation, had 
prostituted, almost obliterated, the university 
ideal. It had turned schools of learning into 
pedantic seminaries; schools of the nation into 
close preserves. ‘ The first thing asked of Oxford 
and Cambridge was that they should inculcate 
sound doctrine in Church and State : their condition 
in respect of learning was a secondary matter.’^ 
By the imposition of tests and subscriptions, at 
once comprehensive and petty, the State committed 
a threefold outrage. It deprived a part of the 
nation of university privileges; it broke the 
contact of the Universities with the stream of 
national life; and it forced Universities, which 
should be the temples of truth, to swear acceptance 
of whatever brand of truth an arbitrary and fiuctu- 
ating policy of State might stamp with its approval. 
By its interference with their teaching, their 
government, and their personnel, the State reduced 
the Universities to a dependence and passivity 
incompatible with intellectual freedom and in- 
itiative. It is not surprising that any stimulus 
the new learning may have given to Universities 
reluctant to receive it, even at the royal hands, 
should have died away, and left little or nothing to 
take its place. It is not surprising that academi- 
cal instruction, driven into narrow and formal 

^ Brodrick, History of Univ. of Oxford^ 174. Pattisoii, Essays^ 
i. 452. 

» Jebb, 32. 
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channels, sank into something like contempt; that 
the Universities became nests of intolerance in 
theology and politics ; and that under an oligarchy 
of vested interests professorial lectures went by 
default, examinations became a farce, and even 
libraries were deserted. ‘ Speaking only of Oxford,’ 
said Pattison, ‘ and omitting exceptional instances, 
such as the prelections of Sanderson on moral 
philosophy in 1643, or those of Blackstone on 
English law in 1754, we may say that from the 
Laudian Statutes of 1636 till the First Examination 
Statute of 1801, the university curriculum became 
more and more narrow, the efficiency of what re- 
mained, less and less.’ ^ The dark age of academical 
history was the inevitable sequel of prolonged 
obstinacy in the policy of turning Universities into 
state drudges. If external authority violates the 
law of university well-being, by striking at inde- 
pendence and responsibility, the penalty is certain, 
and the blame is its own. ‘To the administrators 
of the State,’ said Hamilton, ‘rather than to the 
administrators of the University, are to be at- 
tributed the corruptions of Oxford.’^ ‘It was the 
Government,’ said Pattison, ‘and not the University 
itself, which crushed that academic freedom, with- 
out which learning cannot flourish. It was the 
Government which closed our gates to noncon- 
formists, and compelled us to forget our proper 
duty, by occupying us as a spiritual police to 
maintain an arbitrary juste milieu of church gov- 
ernment and doctrine.’® And again: ‘It would be 
easy to show that the blame was wholly with the 
Government, which had gagged the University, 

* Pattison, Essays^ i. 452. 

* Hamilton, Discussions, 472. 

» Pattison, Suggestions on Academical Organisation, 129. 
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and not with the University itself, which had but 
the choice of submission or destruction.’ ^ 

VIII 

For the prelude to the university revival we must 
turn to Germany. Halle, founded in 1694, when 
German Universities were at their worst, has been 
called ‘the first modern University.’^ Forty years 
later arose the richly endowed University of 
Gottingen. Both Universities owed their early 
celebrity to teachers who had the courage to 
discard the pedantry of academic tradition.® Their 
example as pioneers in philosophy, science, and 
culture was of quickening power ; and before the 
eighteenth century closed Kant had given fame 
to Konigsberg, and Fichte to Jena. A hundred 
years after Leibnitz had turned with disdain from 
a university professorship, German intellectuals 
were looking to their Universities with confidence 
and hope. A notable advance followed the peace of 
Tilsit, that time ‘ of the deepest agony of Prussia’s 
political degradation.’ In one of his famous 
addresses, Fichte had declared that ‘nothing but 
education can rescue us from all the miseries 
that overwhelm us.’ In 1809, Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt, the Prussian Minister of Public Instruction, 
‘as great a master of the science and art of educa- 
tion as Scharnhorst was a master of the organisa- 
tion of war,’ planned the University of Berlin. 

‘ He gave to Europe a new seat of learning, which 
has ever since stood on an equality with the very 
greatest of those of which Europe boasted before.’^ 

^ Pattison, Essays, i. 4o0. 

“ Paulsen, 46. 

’ l)611inger, Universities Past and Present, 14. Paulsen, 47. 

'* Seeley, Life and Times of Stein, ii. 37, 428, 430. 
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Here at length was a University dedicated to teach- 
ing and research without the benumbing restrictions 
of creed, school, or political autocracy. Memorable 
was the restatement by von Humboldt of the dis- 
honoured principle of university independence. 
‘The State,’ he said, ‘should always bear in mind 
that it does not and cannot do the work of a 
University, and that it always becomes a hind- 
rance when it interferes.’^ The acceptance of this 
principle by German governments was to prove 
subject to the gravest qualifications ; but the intel- 
lectual ideal which inspired the Berlin advance was 
of profound influence in Germany and elsewhere. 
For at least a century, university founders and 
reformers were to find in German practice an 
armoury of precedents and illustrations. ‘Our 
new (English) Universities,’ wrote a distinguished 
authority in 1906, ‘approximate rather to the 
German than to the older English type.’^ Still 
more marked has been the influence of German 
example in other parts of Europe, and in the 
United States. 

Since 1914, however, there has been a change of 
wind. That the German educational machine is 
faulty has long been recognised ; but it needed the 
triumph of militarism in August 1914 to convince 
the world of the peculiar dangers inherent in 
the German university system. What arrested 
attention was not the patriotic spirit of the Univer- 
sities, for that was natural, and German Universities 
have often been nurseries of national sentiment. 

It was rather the sinister correspondence between 
the bluster of war lords and the judicial verdict 
of professors, which disclosed itself when in 

* Paulsen, 5.3. Dollinger, 17. 

* Sadler, in preface to Paulsen's German Universities, ix. 
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October 1914 more than 3000 university professors 
and •teachers declared that either German mili- 
tarism must triumph, or European civilisation 
would perish. This flat endorsement of violence, 
and the remembered pre-war tirades of sundry 
professors, caused men to ponder the merits of a 
system under which Universities are the creatures 
of the State. About a decade before the war, 
the German system, the natural outcome of the 
native type of paternal autocracy, was described 
by Professor Paulsen in a heavy treatise.^ His 
main object was to explain that though German 
Universities were founded, supported, and adminis- 
tered by the State, they yet possessed the essentials 
of autonomy, and pursued their learned toil in an 
atmosphere remote from politics. A mixture of 
reassuring statements with damaging admissions 
hardly sufficed even in 1906 to justify this thesis. 
German Universities, it appeared, were state 
institutions. They were flnanced by the State. 
They were under the immediate control of the 
state Ministries of Education. In each University, 
a resident officer of State exercised ‘a general 
superintendence.’ Professors were state officials, 
appointed and paid by the state government. 
Government might appoint to a vacant professor- 
ship the Faculty’s nominee; but often it did not, 
and then ‘ bitter complaint’ might arise. ‘ Illegiti- 
mate political influences ' in regard to appointments, 
and the proscription of individuals unpleasing 
to Government were not unknown. University 
instruction, it was claimed, was free; but then 
Government could and did control it by its regula- 
tions for state examinations. The progress of the 
nineteenth century had not eradicated this peril 

^ The German Univerntits and Unirersity Study, (TiiuiHlated, J90(l. ) 
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to the freedom of teaching, ‘The bureaucratic 
system’s tendency to expand works automatically.’ 
Party influences were strong. The practice of 
showering political decorations upon professors 
was to be deprecated. The State should be neutral. 
Upon the other hand, university teachers with 
views inimical to the State were not to be endured.^ 
If these are the ensigns of freedom, the rest of 
mankind must go back to school. The German 
university revival since 1800 is a fact of immense 
and striking significance. Splendid names adorn 
it. But it has raised no lasting monument of 
freedom. On the contrary, the portentous indus- 
try of German professors, and the efficiency with 
which they have organised the output of know- 
ledge, have not been able to conceal the fact that 
both they and their Universities have been forced 
by a bad system to become instruments of policy. 
The warning is fresh, upon a great scale, not 
readily to be forgotten or measured in its conse- 
quences. It arrests and fixes attention even more 
than those other imperfections which help to ac- 
count for the decline of German Universities in 
prestige. If manhood and character are tests 
of university education, Oxford and Cambridge, 
which have had the wisdom to preserve the col- 
legiate system bequeathed by the middle ages, 
and our new Universities, which are now trying 
to follow their lead in this respect, have nothing to 
learn from German indifference to student welfare. 
Other criticisms point to modern Germany’s lack 
of a comprehensive ideal of liberal culture, its 
extravagances of specialisation, and the divorce 
of its poorer classes from university education. 

The Universities of France had perished at 
» Paulsen, pamm: eap. 74-84, 9G-97, 105-106, 246-248. 
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the Revolution. The task of reconstruction fell to 
Napoleon. He enriched university history with a 
unique and grandiose design, and supplied an impos- 
ing example of the subjugation of knowledge and 
education to policy of State. Napoleon, as always, 
knew exactly what he wanted. At St Helena he 
explained that one of his great objects had been to 
make education accessible to all; and in a measure 
this was true. But to Napoleon, as to Mendicants, 
Protestant Reformers, Jesuits, Labour Colleges, 
and Socialist Sunday Schools, education and know- 
ledge were the handmaids of policy. The teacher 
must be disciplined; ‘ideology’ must be repressed. 
In the meditations of exile, his university policy 
struck him as injudicious. He had suffered, he 
said, from the mania for propagating the sciences. 
He knew better now. ‘ We want cultivators, work- 
men, manufacturers; not philosophers.’ Were he 
to be restored to France, he would close the 
University.^ This, however, was the delayed wis- 
dom of experience. In 1805 his predilection was 
for ‘a teaching body like that of the Jesuits.’ He 
required a scheme of education adapted to the 
needs of a military despotism, and calculated to 
engender political loyalty. The decree of March 
1808, establishing the Imperial University of France, 
embodied these ideas. The new ‘University’ had 
nothing in common with the Universities of history 
except the name. It was in fact an organ of State, 
severely regulated, and responsible to Govern- 
ment for a prescribed public instruction through- 
out the Empire. It was administered by a Grand 
Master appointed and removable by the Emperor. 
Throughout the hierarchy of scattered institutions 
and faculties comprehended by the University, 

^ Fisher, Camh. Mod. Hist., ix. 7h9. 
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instruction was to be based on ‘the principles of 
the Catholic religion, loyalty to the Emperor, and 
obedience to the statutes of the teaching body.’ ' 

Even under the sway of Napoleon himself, the 
success of this scheme fell short of his ambition, 
for voluntary effort continued to supply a large 
part of French education. The highest learning, 
moreover, cannot be fruitfully organised upon the 
methods of the barrack square ; and such learning 
in France, whether liberal or technical, found ex- 
pression in great supplementary schools of special 
studios. The rupture of historical continuity, the 
supersession of famous Universities once fully 
constituted, and the violence done to the university 
ideal, were not compensated by the imposing 
symmetry of a state department. ‘ A government, 
by preventing free association and competition, 
may prevent the organisation of knowledge. It 
cannot create it. It was in vain that Napoleon I. 
decreed the existence of a University in his grand- 
est style.’ 2 Nevertheless, of all the Napoleonic 
institutions, the University has been the most 
durable, though it has subsequently undergone 
repeated and far-reaching changes in organisation 
and spirit. 


IX 

The English revival lacked heroic glamour, for 
England does not breed Napoleons. Nor does she 
worship at the shrine of logic and system. If a 
general aim can be assigned to the movements 
which brought about the university revival of 
the nineteenth century, it was to rescue the Uni- 
versities from the decrepitude to which three 

^ Pariset, Camh. Mod. //iV., ix. 126-129. 

* Piittiaon, AcadmimJ Oryanmfio?), 150. 
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centuries of political usage had reduced them, and 
to nlake university education and learning once 
more a power in the land. Two efforts went 
forward simultaneously: the effort to reform the 
old Universities, and the effort to create new ones. 
At Oxford and Cambridge, the task was to ‘ reform 
and emancipate the University, to strike off th(3 
fetters of medieval statutes from it and from its 
Colleges, set it free from the predominance of 
ecclesiasticism, recall it to its proper work, and 
to restore it to the nation.’^ The object was to 
make these Universities once again truly national 
institutions, moving at their own will, and holding 
their rightful place in the van of intellectual pro- 
gress. The second effort, even if sometimes it 
seemed to lack sympathy with the first, sprang 
from a like motive. Impatience with the faults 
of Universities still in bondage to Whitgift and 
Laud, and zeal for learning and education, led as 
early as 1825 to a movement to create new uni- 
versity centres. The time had come at length for 
bringing to an end the unparalleled monopoly of 
Oxford and Cambridge. Even Scotland, with a 
much smaller and poorer population, inherited 
three Universities from the middle ages, and 
added the nucleus of a fourth in the reign of 
Elizabeth. In England, on the other hand, the 
seventeenth-century aspirations for a northern 
University, which Cromwell would have placed at 
Durham, were turned down by the Government 
of the Restoration. Not until the flood-tide of 
Reform was it possible to move an indiflPerent 
State to brave the opposition of the unreformed 
monopolists, and sanction the erection of new 
Universities. The University of London began 
^ Abbot and Campbell, Lift md LtUm of Iknjamin Jowett, i. 177. 
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its career in 1828; Durham followed in 1832; 
and Owens College at Manchester in 1851. These 
were the first steps in a movement which, after 
long pilgrimage in the desert, has produced the 
present group of now Universities in England 
and Wales, ^ with the sympathy of the ancient 
Universities, and the help of the State. The im- 
petus of this movement is not yet spent. 

The tenor of the English revival suggests com- 
ment. In Prussia and France, initiative came from 
the State and its ministers. In this country, it 
came from unofficial persons agreed upon an idea. 
The sluggish waters of Oxford and Cambridge 
were first stirred neither by Parliament, nor by 
Cabinet, nor by Government Department, but by 
persons within those Universities themselves.- The 
inception of the University of London was duo to 
a group of citizens. The vsame thing is true of later 
movements elsewhere. The moral is not trivial, 
nor is it accidental. Here is proof that, whatever 
may be the fitting procedure in other countries, 
the English genius finds the springs of creative 
energy within itself. It moves at the prompting 
of its own spontaneous and personal ideas rather 
than at the dictation or direction of external 
authority. 

Nevertheless, revival must have been ineffective 
without the co-operation of the State. Reform in 
Oxford and Cambridge would have been minimised 
and retarded had not Government consented to 
appoint commissions of inquiry, and to legislate 

^ The list of these Universities is: London, Manchester, Wales, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, Durham (with Newcastle), 
and Bristol. 

“ Cf. Pattison, Acadmical OryanimtioVf 6; Life of J owelty i. 174; 
Liddon, Life of Ptisey, i. 292. 
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upon their reports. Only the strong arm of the 
Statfe could strike off the fetters which the State 
had riveted. In the development of new Univer- 
sities, the co-operation of the State, expressed in 
the delegation of necessary powers by charter, and 
in the grant of subventions, was as indispensable 
a factor as personal and local effort, and the con- 
venient anomaly of a London degree open to the 
wide world. From this partnership of the State 
consequences have flowed. 

Two ideals clashed in the reform controversies at 
the ancient Universities. It seems strange that the 
system inaugurated by Henry VIII. should have 
found defenders. Experience, however, shews that 
if a perverted policy is pursued long enough, finer 
things than vested interests may grow up under 
its shadow. Men whose names commanded respect 
came forward to idealise the system which it was 
proposed to reform. They disputed that the Uni- 
versities were national institutions.^ Forgetting 
that the Universities were what the State had 
made them, they questioned the right of the State 
now to interfere. They maintained that the Uni- 
versities were the exclusive strongholds of the 
Church of England. They pleaded for the reten- 
tion of religious tests. ‘ I trust,’ said Pusey in 
‘we shall be destroyed rather than corrupted.’ ^ 
They insisted upon a large sphere for authority 
in respect of thought and teaching. Pusey denied 
that the object of a University was simply or 
mainly to cultivate the intellect. Much more was 
it ‘to form minds religiously, morally, intellectu- 
ally which shall discharge aright whatever duties 

^ Cf. Pattison, Academical Organmtiwif 18-19 ; Hamilton, Du- 
cussions, 41,^ n. 

* Life of Pusey, i. 292-294. 
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God, in his Providence, shall appoint to them.’^ 
Newman agreed. Undergraduates, he said in '*1834, 
should show *a teachable and subdued temper. 
They are not to reason but to obey.’^ Extremes 
meet; for a like doctrine had been expounded to 
the University of Cambridge by the Government of 
Henry VIII. ‘The King’s gracious Majesty,’ said 
Gardiner, ‘has, by the inspyracion of the Holy 
Ghost, composed all matters of religion ’ : teachers, 
therefore, should not ‘ spend their philosophy about 
sounds, but take that which is sot forth to 
them.’^ 

In emphasising the moral responsibility of a 
University towards its students, this school took 
up ground the strength of which is more and 
more recognised. Indifference to discipline, and 
to the influences and conditions that affect char- 
acter, has been one of the historic causes of 
university failures. Medieval Universities began 
by ignoring this aspect of education; then they 
grappled with it, and achieved a notable, if partial, 
success. Their varied experience has been too 
little regarded by their successors at home and 
abroad. The conception, however, of the intel- 
lectual function of a University which this school 
put forward, and of the relation between University 
and nation, was sharply challenged. Hamilton 
struck trenchant blows at the policy of tests, and 
denounced the abdication by the Universities of 
their teaching duties. Jowett argued that Oxford 
must be reformed so that it might reflect the 
changes in society, and the progress of enlighten- 
ment, which had taken place in the last two 

^ Lift of Puseyt iii. 390. 

» Ibid., i. 301. 

’ See Pattison, Esmys, i. 448. 
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centuries.^ ‘The ideal of a national University/ 
said Pattison, ‘is that it should be co-extensive 
with the nation/- A University, he remarked, is 
not a private enterprise; nor is it an exclusive 
seminary. ‘ The University must be the intellectual 
capital of the country.’® Cultivation of mind, ‘the 
training of the intellect to the investigation of 
the laws of nature, man, and society —these were 
the supreme ends of university education.^ ‘An 
education of which this is the aim and method must 
come into conflict with any system which proposes 
to provide a priori conclusions in any branch of 
knowledge relating to nature, man, and society.’ 
Such a system might produce good schools; a 
University never.® Though compelled to recognise 
that the State must intervene to undo the mischief 
it had wrought in the Universities in former times, 
no writer has affirmed more cogently the principle 
of university autonomy. ‘It is only by perfect 
freedom in its internal administration that such a 
corporation can discharge its trust.’® ‘All that the 
Legislature can do is to create the conditions or 
to remove the obstructions.’^ ‘The limit of state 
interference with the Universities must be the 
minimum of interference which will maintain the 
full efficiency of the institution which the State 
has established or which it entrusts with public 
functions.’ ‘We must not be set to task-work.’® 

X 

What conclusions are suggested by this survey 
of the past? With what counsels of experience 

^ Life of foweit, i. 183. * Academical Orf/anisation, 83. 

3 i. 419. * Academical Orgarmation, 300. 

" Jhid., .‘lOO-oOl. ff Puiilsfii, 233. '' Academical Orgammtio% 19. 

7 IhkL, 227. Ibid.fZl, 
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are wo to approach the problems of present 
policy ? ' 

It is clear, at the outset, that the perfect autonomy 
of Universities is impossible ; for Universities can- 
not be invested with sovereign authority, and the 
day of anomalous jurisdictions is over. The State 
is supreme ‘ over all persons and in all causes,’ ‘ A 
University,’ as Hamilton reminded Oxford reaction- 
aries, ‘is a trust confided by the State to certain 
hands for the common interest of the nation.’^ 
What the State gave, the State can take away; 
and whatever rights pertain to Universities are the 
rights of subjects.^ Nor is it idle to remark that 
if perfect autonomy were feasible, it would be an 
evil. For it would minister to the detachment of 
Universities from national life, and provoke the 
jealousy of Government. ‘Melancholy experience’ 
shows that the intervention of the State has some- 
times been necessary to recall Universities to their 
proper function,^ Moreover, Universities, being 
national institutions, are braced and steadied by 
the sense of responsibility to the national Govern- 
ment. The State itself gains in prestige if it 
appears as the generous patron of institutions 
devoted to the support and nurture of the nation’s 
intellect. 

Universities, then, are subordinate to the State. 
But this fact no more implies servitude than the 
reign of law implies the extinction of individual 

^ Hamilton, IJiscussmhs^ 549-550. Rashdall, ii. 390. 

Of. Sadler, preface (1906) to Paulsen's German UnivemiticH^ viii. : 

‘ It would be inexact to describe the English Universities as autonom- 
ous corporations with which the State has no concern. Oxford and 
Cambridge, and their constituent Colleges, do their work under statutes 
approved by Parliament, and Parliament might at any time, if it so 
pleased, decide to extend its jurisdiction over their affairs.’ 

^ Hamilton, Di-Kumons, 733, 757-758. 
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liberty. Historically, the amount of freedom en- 
joyed •by Universities has varied greatly, from 
country to country, and from age to age. It would 
seem that there is some correspondence between 
their freedom and their health. Why should this 
be so? 

The primitive Universitas was an association of 
persons concerned with knowledge : a society with 
a conscious mission. This original idea, though 
often in extremis^ has proved indestructible. After 
more than seven centuries of wear and tear, it still 
flourishes. But its vitality has fluctuated. When 
the idea has been most alive, the university 
organism has shown the energy of health and 
done its best work. When for any reason the 
consciousness of corporate purpose has become 
enfeebled, darkness has descended. Contrast, for 
example, the Paris of St Louis witli the Paris of 
Henry IV,; or the Oxford of the first three 
Edwards with the Oxford of the Hanoverians. It 
is true that corporate bodies, though immortal, are 
always liable to fluctuations in vital energy ; but it 
is also true that some things are good for their 
health, and others not. Among the good things 
has been freedom, and upon this point theory and 
experience are at one. Freedom is a condition of 
all growth; a measure of it is essential to the 
success of every corporate effort ; and to a corpor- 
ate effort concerned with mind it is the breath of 
life. Of all forms of human activity, thought is 
the least reconcilable with restraint. Whence it 
comes and why are mysteries ; the recipe for pro- 
ducing the intellectual ferment which seems to 
favour it is known to none. The wind blows as it 
lists. Teaching, it is true, can be blinkered and 
bridled, though not the highest teaching : thought, 
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if it is to be creative, research, if it is to be fruitful 
must be left to themselves. Authority can do 
nothing here but make the conditions tolerable. 
If, therefore, its object is to strengthen a Uni- 
versity, authority must respect the University’s law 
of being and health. It must recognise that the 
strength of a University depends in part upon 
organisation and wealth, but, as history proves, less 
upon these things than upon the ideas which 
spring up within itself and give purpose and power 
to the whole programme of its activity. The 
policy of interference and manipulation is nearly 
as old as Universities themselves. It has been 
repeatedly attempted. The idea of ‘tuning the 
pulpits’ is one of the stock devices of arbitrary 
power. The results are upon record. When the 
attempt to coerce has not been a dismal failure, 
it has produced a success dangerous to society, 
injurious to culture, and in conflict with that 
‘principle of free inquiry which it is the highest 
function of a University to enshrine.’^ The shores 
of history are strewn with the wreckage commem- 
orating these attempts; and where the Emperor 
Frederick II.,^ Henry VIII., and Napoleon have 
failed, less potent masters cannot hope to succeed. 
To adopt a policy of interference is at once to mis- 
conceive the nature of the university organism, 
and to blunder in the choice of instruments. If 
function and policy are to be dictated, if initiative 
^ Raahdall, i. 59. 

* The reference is to his creation of the University of Naples in 
1224. Rashdall (ii. 25) says : ‘The University was in fact even more 
completely a mere department of State than the modern University of 
France. But a certain measure of freedom was essential to healthy 
university life ; Naples may possibly have been in its later days a not 
inefficient educational institution, but it has no place in the history of 
medieval thought.’ 
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is to be crushed or discreetly balked, if energy is 
to be broken to task-work, why create or tolerate 
a privileged corporate society at all? If Uni- 
versities are to be drudges, why flutter l)eforo them 
a mockery of independence? Why obstruct the 
arm of authority by the cumbrous mechanism of 
self-government ? If external authority is, in fact, 
to control, then Napoleon was right. What is 
wanted is not a University, but a disciplined corps 
of state officials. 


XI 

The considerations which should determine the 
relationship of the English State to the national 
Universities would appear to be the following 
1. Historical experience shews that the English 
genius works best in freedom. Foreign 
precedent is sometimes illuminating ; but the 
route to fine achievement seldom lies througli 
imitation. Our Universities have been most 
valuable to the nation when most free ; least 
valuable when freedom has been withheld. 
The recovery and extension of university 
vigour in nineteenth-century England was, 
in fact, due to a renascence of the principle 
of university freedom. 

2. The national Government is bound to see that 
the Universities, which are national institu- 
tions, do their duty. It is bound to acquaint 
itself and the nation with the measure of 
their success in achieving the purposes 
for which they have been created and em- 
powered. Good cause being shewn. Govern- 
ment is bound to intervene to recall a 
University to its duty, or to enable it, 
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perhaps through legislative action, to do 
its duty without impediment. 

3. Universities, in their turn, must accept their 
obligations as national institutions. Such 
obligations are in harmony with their high- 
est aims. They are called upon in this new 
age to redouble their exertions to augment 
the national well-being. They cannot be 
content until they have brought within the 
scope of their teaching and influence a much 
larger proportion of the people. Useful 
they must be, but always something more. 
Universities betray their honour if they 
acquiesce in a standard of utility. It is 
their duty to keep open the thoroughfares to 
the frontiers of knowledge, to enable learn- 
ing and research to withstand the lures of 
professional servitude, and to maintain in 
active play the principle that knowledge is 
to be sought for its own sake. Universities 
cannot detach themselves from the stream 
of national life. They cannot repose in back- 
waters. They must be open to both sexes, 
all classes, and all creeds. They can sue for 
no favour except that they shall be judged 
fairly, and with a true understanding of 
their nature as institutions, and of their 
peculiar aims and difiiculties. A University 
is not to be scrapped or chastised in a gust 
of impatience. It can never be reasonable 
to require a University to ‘ take the colour 
and form of the fleeting circumstances of 
the day’; or to regard it as ‘dependent on 
the mere popular fancy. ... It should be 
in harmony with the nation, not witli the 
mob : national, not popular.’ * 

^ Pattisun, Essay i. 419, 428. 
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4, The State, in shaping its policy, should keep 

In mind what a University essentially is. 
Essentially, it is a voluntary crusade of 
comrades. It is always easy, and it is 
often tempting, to overlook this truth and 
its consequences. Yet it is fundamental. 

5. A national policy towards Universities is 

more than a bundle of plausible expedients. 
It is not enough for the State to strike 
bargains for the promotion of utilitarian 
research, or the training of teachers, or 
technical instruction. It is not enough to 
subsidise teaching and research and leave 
the conditions of student life to take care of 
themselves. If the education of the nations 
is not henceforth inspired by the conviction, 
enforced by four years of scientific destruc- 
tion, that advances in knowledge must be 
accompanied by advances in moral character 
and control, humanity is doomed. The 
training and strengthening of character, 
caring for university students one by one, 
and making a fine and uplifting thing out of 
their common life, are as much a part of the 
true university ideal as the dissemination 
of knowledge, the augmenting of its sum, 
and the making possible the studious life. 
Thus, the starting-point of national policy 
is not a fragment or expedient, but the 
university ideal in its integrity. The 8tat(5 
will best help the nation by enabling the 
Universities to realise the full range of their 
function. 

6. The financial support of the State is indispens- 
able. Our new Universities, at least, could 
not live without it. They have received 
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much, and they are duly grateful. But the 
relation is not simply one of benefactor and 
recipient. The Universities are not fighting 
for their own hand. In the educational 
campaign they hold the van. They know 
by direct experience the dimensions of the 
public need, and of the opportunity of 
service which is now before them. They 
are bound, therefore, to represent to the 
national Government that unless state help 
is forthcoming in larger measure than in the 
past they will be unable to serve the nation 
in the degree now required of them. 

7. The terms upon which the State grants 
money to Universities should combine the 
maximum of confidence and generosity with 
the minimum of regulation and interference. 
If the state policy is based upon a true 
understanding of the nature of the univer- 
sity organism, and upon the complete idea 
of the university function, if it is really 
desired that Universities shall attain the 
highest pitch of efficiency and power, it will 
be agreed that the most expedient course is 
to treat them generously, and leave them 
to shape their own policy. The less the 
energy of Universities is consumed in com- 
plying with administrative regulations and 
requirements, the more energy they will be 
able to devote to their proper work. The 
State is bound to inform itself of university 
needs. It is bound to satisfy itself that 
money granted is properly spent. It is 
bound to report to the nation upon the 
progress and general condition of the 
several institutions. There, in normal cir- 
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cumstances, its duty ends. The Universities 
themselves must do the rest, and only they 
can do it. The State can do no more than 
sweep and garnish the chamber, and trust 
that the spirit of life may enter it and 
abide. 

Those who are in sympathy with the general 
argument for university freedom will need no 
further demonstration of the soundness of this 
view. But it is useless to disguise the facts that 
this question of terms is crucial, that locked up 
in it is the fate of Universities, and that vigilance 
will be required if the dangers inherent in the 
situation are to be averted. The dangers arc 
these: (a) Historically, the power of the purse 
has carried with it the fact of control. This has 
been repeatedly illustrated. The main reason why 
the student Universities of Italy lost their original 
power of control, particularly over the profes- 
soriate, was because the power of the purse passed 
to municipality or State.^ Throughout Europe 
the primitive device of providing teaching by 
means of unendowed regents tended to be re- 
placed, before the medieval period closed, by a 
system of salarla provided by external authority. 
The result was ‘increased subordination to the 
secular powers, whether king, prince, or town 
council,’ ^ German and English Universities passed 
in the sixteenth century under the control of 
governments which knew how to accompany 
aggressions with bribes. State support was the 
basis of Napoleon’s autocratic conception of a 
University, as it is the basis of state control over 

» Rashdall, i. -212; ii. 50-51. 

3 Ibid., ii. 135, 207, *252. 

0 
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German Universities to-day. In Germany it is 
argued that since Government provides the funds, 
Government of right and necessity must appoint 
the professors.^ Part at least of the state aid 
granted to English Universities is already gov- 
erned by contracts or understandings which reserve 
a controlling influence to state departments. The 
principle that he who pays the piper calls the tune 
is deeply rooted in human nature. ‘ You have to 
be careful,* said the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to university representatives on a recent occasion, 

‘ on what terms and to what extent you accept or 
depend upon government grant; for with govern- 
ment money given in large quantities will go 
government control; and you will be as much under 
the thumb of the Minister of Education as any 
Board School in the country.*^ (b) The necessitous 
condition of Universities is the measure of their 
weakness. Their dependence upon municipal and 
state grants, their painful want of means, expose 
them to the temptation to surrender their inde- 
pendence little by little, or to dilute it, in return 
for benefits received, (c) The just grievance of 
inadequate pensions has led many university 
teachers to conclude that the only remedy is for 
the State to treat them as, under the Teachers’ 
Superannuation Act of 1918, it has treated the 
teachers of state-aided elementary and secondary 
schools. The objections to this course, so far as 
they rest upon principle, are apt to seem academic 
and unconvincing to those who are haunted by 
the difficulty, as things are, of providing for old 
age. The problem cannot rest till it is solved; 
but to solve it in the manner suggested, as 

* Paulsen, 86. 

^ Superannuation Deputation Jieportf June 1920, 7. 
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both Mr Chamberlain and Mr Fisher have 
pointed out, would be the death of university 
independence.^ Nothing could be more weighty 
than the warnings of these Ministers, both of 
whom are tried friends of university education. 
But it is doubtful whether thus far they have 
availed to convince the majority of university 
teachers either that the menace to university 
independence prohibits the pensions policy they 
favour, or that there is a reasonable prospect 
of state action to remove an unquestionable 
hardship by alternative methods, free from 
objection in principle, and equally effective, {d) 
Rulers like Henry VIIL, who have turned Uni- 
versities into engines of policy, have usually 
professed esteem for Universities as institutions of 
public utility. If they have been bullies, they have 
also posed as patrons. Criticism of Universities 

^ ‘I do not want,’ said Mr Chamberlain last June, ‘to convert uni- 
versity teachers or professors into civil servants ; and, if so, you cannot 
have such a scheme as has been applied to the secondary schools. 
That means that the salaries on which your pensions are based must be 
approved. Then within limits the numbers must be approved, and the 
control is spread over the whole thing.’ Mr Fisher was equally em- 
phatic. ‘ When I was framing the Teachers’ Superannuation Bill, I 
had to consider the position of the Universities ; but it did not take 
me five minutes to come to the conclusion that the extension of the 
Teachers’ Superannuation Act to the Universities would mean a per- 
manent paralysis to the Universities. It would mean .state control in 
the worst possible form. The state would have had to control the 
salaries, the numbers of the staff, and there would have been no free 
life left in the Universities, if that had been done. I do hope that tlie 
younger members of the Universities now, who, we have been informeil, 
are in favour of the application of this Act to Universities, will really 
look at the matter from this point of view, because I think it would be 
very serious if a large body of opinion were to grow up in the Univer- 
sities to the effect that it was worth wliile exchanging university 
liberty for the advantages of the Superannuation Act.’ Snpet'untind- 
tion Ihputation Reporfy 7, 8. 
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has always been common; but their value as in- 
stitutions, to all who seek knowledge, has seldom 
been questioned. An active section, however, of 
the industrial democracy of to-day views Univer- 
sities, and the education they provide, with a 
suspicion which the efforts of Universities to 
promote the education of adult workers have 
not dispelled. This section of opinion identifies 
Universities with capitalism, with the well-to-do, 
with teaching of a class bias, with endowments 
perverted from their rightful purpose, and with 
insidious influences which sap the loyalty of young 
workers to their class. ‘ To those who feel strongly 
that there is an irremovable distinction, and even 
antipathy, between capitalist and labour interests 
the Universities seem a vast intellectual armoury 
which is a source of strength to their enemy.’ ^ 
Dr Shadwell has recently described the programme 
of these extremists, and the success of their Labour 
Colleges in London and Glasgow. These Colleges 
are largely dependent on trade union support. 
Their object is to train leaders for the industrial 
revolution, and they are doing so. The problems 
suggested by this portent cannot be discussed 
here, but two things should be noted. The first is 
the antagonism, deepening into disdain, with which 
these extremists regard the national Universities. 
Dr Shadwell quotes from one of their organs,* 
‘We want neither your crumbs nor your conde- 
scension, your guidance nor your glamour, your 
tuition nor your tradition.’ ^ Secondly, the object 
of the movement is political. The Universities 
may hereafter be called upon to reckon with a 

^ ‘The ITniversities and Labour,' Times Educational Supplement, 
16th September 1920. 

^ Times^ 14th January 1921. 
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Government which includes men who have been 
trained in a sectarian atmosphere to resent them 
as obstacles to the emancipation of the proletariat. 
(e) Lastly, the question of the conditions which 
may be attached to state aid cannot be dissociated 
from the uncertain future of the doctrine of state 
control in general. If in some quarters recent 
experiments in state control have bred distaste, 
in others, as powerful, state control remains a 
popular panacea. ‘Independence of Universities’ 
is not much of a slogan, and the Universities of 
to-morrow may find it not easy to convince the 
public why they should be left alone in the en- 
joyment of an unorthodox autonomy. 

8. As far as possible, state aid to Universities 
should be given upon a uniform principle 
and method. At present there is much 
diversity. The main university grants are 
made upon the recommendations of an 
Advisory Committee, known as the Univer- 
sity Grants Committee. The policy of creat- 
ing a special organ of public administration 
to deal with Universities has been justified 
by its success, and it would be ungrateful 
not to acknowledge the comprehensive and 
sympathetic view which the Committee has 
taken of its arduous task. It has acted upon 
large and liberal principles of administra- 
tion ; it has refrained from advising the im- 
position of harassing restrictions, and from 
dictating the lines of university develop- 
ment; and it has respected the principle 
of university autonomy. The University 
Grants Committee, however, is only one of 
several state authorities which are concerned 
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with the distribution of public money tc 
Universities : for example, the Advisorj 
Council, which deals with the organisation 
and development of scientific and industrial 
research; branches of the Board of Educa- 
tion, which deal with the training of teachers, 
technical instruction, and other matters; and 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
which deals with appropriate kinds of in- 
struction and research. In these and similar 
instances, it is clear that the principles and 
modes of action differ from those of the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee. They are, in fact, 
piecemeal, instead of comprehensive ; and as 
a rule money is given for services rendered 
within the terms of detailed specifications. 
The arrangements for the promotion of the 
training of teachers originated when few, if 
any, of the modern Universities had obtained 
their charters ; and a simplification of the 
present restrictions and administrative 
routine is overdue. Again, the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries has instituted 
a corps of research workers and officers, 
with a status approximating to that of civil 
servants, who by agreement are assigned to 
Universities and kindred institutions. A 
high appreciation of the value of this scheme, 
in its motive and scope, is consistent with 
the remark that the principle upon which 
it is based is new, and that if Government 
were to give that principle a wide range, 
and condition its main grants in like 
manner. Universities would tend more and 
more to become aggregates of officers whose 
remuneration would be wholly, and whose 
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appointment and conditions of service and 
•tenure would be largely, in the hands of 
the State. It would appear, from these 
instances alone, that there is need for a 
review of the various modes in which the 
State contributes to the support of Uni- 
versities, and for a co-ordination both of 
principles and methods. 


XII 

To sum up. If our Universities are to be pre- 
served in health, if they are to accomplish the 
great ends for which Universities exist, they must 
be preserved as autonomous societies. The warning 
of the past is decisive against allowing them to 
become organs of state policy, or subordinate to 
the will of external authority. Universities are 
national institutions; the national Government 
has a duty towards them, just as they themselves 
owe duty to the nation. The State has no higher 
interest in education, perhaps no higher interest 
of any kind, than that Universities should flourish ; 
and they cannot flourish unless in essentials they 
are free. If they are to keep their freedom. 
Universities must be vigilant and energetic. The 
peculiar danger of these times is lest, almost 
unconsciously on both sides, the financial need of 
Universities in conjunction with the pressure of 
grant-giving authorities, whether national or muni- 
cipal, should lead little by little to the compromise 
and abatement, and finally to the practical ex- 
tinction, of the cardinal principle of independent 
life. State aid is indispensable; it should be given 
generously, and with as few conditions as possible ; 
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and it should be inspired by the vision of the whole 
range of beneficent service to mind and cha'tacter, 
learning and education, which in this critical epoch 
in the national fortunes Universities are summoned 
to undertake. 

Id Fehrmry 19S1. 





